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POPULATION GROWTH, ECONOMIC FACTORS, AND EDUCATivNAL 
NEEDS PROVIDE JUSTIFICATION FOR A COMMUNITY COLLEGE SYSTEM AS 
THE MOST EFFECTIVE MEANS OF MEETING HAWAII'S NEEDS IN 
POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION, THE COORDINATED COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
system will attempt to meet needs on a STATEWIDE RATHER THAN 
ON A LOCAL BASIS. ALTHOUGH FINANCED FROM STATE SOURCES AND 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF A STATE-LEVEL BOARD, THE COLLEGES WILL 
NOT ALL BE ALIKE, ESPECIALLY IN TERMS OF NUMBER AND VARIETY 
OF PROGRAMS, ADMINISTRATIVELY, THE SYSTEM SHOULD BE PLACED 
UNDER THE BOARD OF REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII, TWO 
ALTERNATIVES ARE GIVEN— -SUPERVISION BY THE STATE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION OR BY A NEWLY CREATED BOARD FOR COMMUNITY COLLEGES, 
PUBLIC technical SCHOOLS SHOULD BE CONVERTED INTO COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES, A COMPREHENSIVE CURRICULUM WILL OFFER TRANSFER, 
TECHNICAL-VOCATIONAL, CONTINUING, AND GENERAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS, IDEALLY, THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE SHOULD BE 
TUITION-FREE, HOWEVER, IN VIEW OF THE STATE'S ECONOMY AND THE 
COSTS OF ESTABLISHING COMMUNITY COLLEGES, INITIAL TUITION 
WILL BE SET AT $iSO A YEAR, DETAILED STATISTICAL INFORMATION 
IS PROVIDED, <HS) 
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SECOND LEGISLATURE, 1963 
STATE OP HAWAII 



H. R, NO. 245 



HOUSE RESOLUTION 



RELATING TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF A SYSTEM OP COMMUNITY COLLEGES, 



WHEREAS, the future needs of higher education for the youth 
of Hawaii mandate that attention be given to the fac rlrtrcs v«hrch 
will be available for such education; and 



I 



WHEREAS, the University of Hawaii’s Manoa campus is not 
large enough to serve the future needs of all of Hawaii's youth 
who will desire and be able to profit from a college education; 
and 

WHEREAS, it would be economically beneficial for many of 
Hawaii's youth if they could attend a college located nearer to 
their home; and 



WHEREAS, a system of community colleges affords one of the 
best opportunities to provide a wider range of educational 
opportunities and programs , some leading ~tb the awarding of 
academic degrees, others to diplomas and sc^e to certificates 
of proficiency; and 



WHEREAS, an enterprise of this magnitude calls for the 
careful development of plans and their skillful implementation; 
now, therefore , 

BE IT RESOLVED by the House of Representatives of the 
Second Legislature of the State of Hawaii, General Session of 
1963, that the University of Hawaii be and hereby is requested i 

to develop plans for implementing a state-wide community college 
system, using the funds provided in H. B. 1, H. D. 1, S. D. 2, 

C. D. 1 and any other available funds, and to report its findings, ; 

plans and recommendations to the legislature no later than 
twenty days prior to the beginning of the Budget Session of 
1964; and 



BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that duly authenticated copies of 
this Resolution be forwarded to the President of the University 
of Hawaii. " ' - ' 






(Adopted May 3, 1963) 
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lb MEMBERS OF THE SECOND STATE LE6ISLATUKE 



I submit herewith a report on community colleges 
"requested by House Resolution No. 245 and made possible by 
an appropriation contained in Act 201 of the 1963 session. 



In order to outline plans for a statewide 
community college system, as requested by the House Reso- 
lution, it was necessary to review in some detail the 
existing facilities and needs for post- high school education 
in the State. The report discusses alternatives other than 
that of conmunity colleges to meet these needs. The reasons 
for recommending a community college system are presented in 
Chapters IV and VI. 



This report is a feasibility study and has not yet 
been acted upon by the Board of Regents of the University of 
Hawaii. I hope that this report will be helpful to members 
of the Legislature in reaching a decision on an important 
aspect of education in the State. 



Respectfully submitted. 




Thomas Hale Hamilton 
President 



February 1, 1964 
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Chapter I 

INTRODUCTION 



Education is impdrtant in any modern society, whatever its 
political or economic forms. But a society such as ours, dedicated • 
to the worth ''of the individual, committed to the nurture of free, 
rational and responsible men end wom.en; has special reasons 
for valuing education. Our deepest convictions impel us to 
foster individual fulfillment. We wish each one to achieve 
the promise that is in him. We -wish each one to be worthy of 
a free society, and capable of strengthening a free society. 



Ultimately, education serves all of our purposes — liberty, 
justice and all our other aims — but the one it serves most 
directly is equality of opportunity. We promise such equality, 
and education is the instrument by which we hope to make good 
the promise. It is the high road of individual opportunity, 
the great avenue that all may travel, ... 



John W. Gardner 

These words are especially meaningful to the State of Hawaii. In few states 
has education had to meet the challenges of preparing free citizens and succeeded 
so well; in few societies has education meant so much to so many who were of 
diverse cultural and linguistic backgrounds; and in few communities is education 
so valued and appreciated as in the Islands of Hawaii. 

Since annexation to the United States in 1900 to the attainment of statehood 
in 1959, Hawaii has been served well by a rapidly developing system of education 
based chiefly on American practices. Hawaii has faced the problem of increasing 
the opportunities for free public education from the kindergarten to the compre- 
hensive high school, and now, like the rest of the nation, is wrestling with the 
problem not only of improving primary and secondary education but also of offering 
opportunity of sufficient quantity and quality in higher education. 

A concern for higher education in Hawaii prompted the Legislature to authorize 
a statewide survey in 1961. The survey, conducted by a team from the U. S. Office 
of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW) , indicated the 
need for increasing higher education opportunities throughout the State and 
recommended that a system of community colleges be established. Acting on this 
suggestion, the 1963 Legislature appropriated funds to the University of Hawaii 
for "plans for the establishment of a Statewide Community College system" 

(Act 201). The House of Representatives adopted a resolution requesting the 
University "to develop plans for implementing a state-v;ide community college 
system . . . and to report its findings, plans and recommendations to the 
Legislature no later than twenty days prior to the beginning of the Budget Session 

of 1964" (H. R. 245). 
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During the 1963 session, several bills authorizing the establishment of 
community or junior colleges in the. State were- introduced, including some which 
would have adopted the recommendations of the HEW report, but none of these was 
passed. Thus, the Legislature, in essence, chose to give the matter further study 
in the hope that plans based on a more detailed analysis of needs and prospects 
will contribute to a sound decision on this matter- This xaport attempts to 
supply information that will be helpful in making that decision. 

Chapters II and III of this report detail needs which may be. met by additional 
higher ^awixities. Population and economic trends are briefly reviewed. 

Major attention is given to the plans and activities of Hawaii's recent high 
school graduates; the annual reports, since 1952, of the Joint Committee on 
Guidance and Employment of Youth as well as the HEW report were invaluable sources 
of relevant data. Detailed information on the plans of present high school 
seniors, including their attitudes toward public two=ysar colleges in Hawaii, was 
secured through a special questionnaire designed for this study. 

Chapter IV lists three basic approaches for meeting post-high school educa- 
tional needs in Hawaii. A system of community colleges for the State is 
recommended, and in Chapter V the nature of the community junior college and 
Hawaii's experience with the junior college idea are briefly discussed. The major 
characteristics of the system recommended for Hawaii are outlined in Chapter VI. 



Chapter II 

CilNERAL BACKGROUND 



Several salient features of Hawaii are briefly presented in this chaptef— 
geography, population, secondary and post- secondary education, and economic 
factors. Wherever possible, discussion on future developments in terms of ' 
projections or possibilities is included. . .. 



Geography 






Geography and population are l>asic factors for consideration, and in Hawaii 
they take on additional significance. The insular nature cf the State presents 
pirobXGins xn txsnspoirtatxon ^nd coinniunxcstxon (sgg Fx^uitg 1) • 
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Population 



Two aspects of population are discussed in this section: (a) geographical 

distribution and (b) age groupings. 

C«egraph|caf Distribution 

Prom 1950 to 1960# the population of Hawaii increased 26.6 per cent/ from 
499/794 to 632/722. However, this does not represent a statewide growth, for 
during this period, the populations of the neighbor island counties declined, 
while Oahu alone experienced an increase of almost 42 per cent (see Table 1). 

Table 1 

POPULATION OP HAWAII, BY COUNTY 
1950 and 1960 



County 


' - Years 

1950 


1960 


Per Cent Change 


THE STATE 


499,794 


632; 77 2 


+26.6 


Hawaii 


68,350 


61,332 


-10.3 


Honolulu 


353,020 


500,409 


+41.8 


Kauai 


29,905 


28,176 


- 5.8 


Maui 


48,519 


42,855 


-11.7 



Source ; U. S. Bureau of the Census, County and City . u ? 

Data Book, 1962? A Statistical Abstract 
Supp'l ement (Washington, D. C.s Goverxunent 
Printing Office, 1962), p. 82i - . ' 

Many and varied population projections for the 8tate are available. Recent 
estimates of future gro^h? for Oahu and the 'neighbor islands combined, were 
formulated by the State Department of Economic Planning and are presented in 
Table 2. The dsta indicate- that, based on 1960 population figures, Oahu ip 1972 
will have an increase of 28.2 per cent i.i population; the neighbor islands, 

9.8 per cent; and the State, 24.4 per cent. The estimated increases for Oahu and 
the State are .^^le.,ss than those for 1950 to 1960, but the neighbor islands, instead 
of continuing- a population decline, are expected to experience a population growth. 







Table 2 

ESTIMATED POPULATION OF HAWAII 
1963 to 1972 



Year 
(Jan. 1) 


Population 

Other 

Oahu Islands 


STATE ■ 


1963 


567,921 


129,082 


697,003 


1964 


576/100 


130,900 


707,000 


1965 . 


584,400 


132,700 


717,100 


1966 


592,600 


134,500 


727,100 


1967 


600,800 


136, 300 


737,100 


1968 


609,100 


138,100 


747,200 


1969 


617,300 


140,000 


757,300 


1970 


625,500 


141,800 


767,300 


1971 


633,700 


143,600 


777,300 


1972 


642,000 


145,400 


787,400 



Source ; Hawaii , . Department of Economic 

Development, "Population Projections 1 
for ffiiwaii, 1963-1983" (May 24, 1963), I 
p. 11. (Mimeographed.) j 



Af« CrMpinfi ' 

According to the 1960 U. S. Census, Hawaii's population is relatively young 
(see-Table. 3). Slightly over two- fifths of the people are under 20 years of age. 
The U. S. Census also indicates that in 1960 Hawaii's median age was 24.3 years; 
the nation's %ms 29.5 years. The median ages for the counties were: Hawaii, 27.4 

Honolulu, 23.8; Kalawao, 44.5; Kauai, 29.6; and Maui, 28.2. 
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Table 3 



AGE GROUPINGS OF THE POPULATION OF HAWAII 

1960 



J 



i? 



i 



Age Number in Per Cent of Per Cent of | 

Groupings' Hawaii' Hawaii Total U. S. Total | 



0 to 19 


272,579 


43.1 


38.5 


20 to 39 


193,340 


30.5 


25.7 


40 to 64 


137,691 


21.8 


26.6 


65 and over 


29,162 


4.6 


9.2 
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This relative youthfulness of Hawaii's population has direct implications for 
the State's educational system. In a consideration of higher education facilities^ 
special attention should be focusefd on the e^ge grdiip between 18 and 21 years. 

This group totaled 43,312 in Hawaii in 1960 and is estimated to increase, like the < 

rest of the nation, by 48.1 per cent to 64,145 in 1970.^ 

'1 

Secondary and Post-Secondary Education 



The following aspects on secondary and post- secondary education in Hawaii are 
pertinent to this study: (a) high school graduates, their post-graduation plans 

and activities; (b) public technical schools — their enrollments, course concen- 
trations, application-acceptance rates, post-graduation activities of graduates, 
and apprentice and part-time programs; (c) college degree— credit enrollments with 
special attention to the application-acceptance rates and attrition rates at the 
University of Hawaii; and (d) public adult education programs. 

High School CradiMtos 

The number of high school graduates in Hawaii has increased from 5,872 in 
1954 to 9,464 in 1963, an increase of 61.2 per cent over the last decade (see 
Figure 2). Most of the increase was on the island of Oahu whose rate of increase 
durincf this same period was 76.3 per cent; Hawaii, 36.3 per cent; Maui, 30.6 per 
cent; and Kauai, 15.7 per cent. 

The HEW 1962 report includes projections of high school senior enrollments in 
Hawaii from 1962 to 1972. Two sets of projections are made, and Table 4 presents 
the figures \diich are considered "more realistic" by the HEW survey team because 
a one per. cent annual increase in retention rate is included. In 1972 a total of 
14,119 students is expected to be enrolled as high school seniors," an increase of 
41.6 per cent over 1962 figures. This projected increase is based on the expected 
growth of the City and County of Honolulu. The projected enrollments for the 
remaining three counties are estimated as being fairly stable during the period 
1962-72. 

These projections of Hawaii's total population and of high school enrollments 
indicate the potential demand for opportunities in higher education. This 
potential demand takes on larger and more significant dimensions when one considers 
the factor of sheer numbers of students and the desire to go to college on the 
part of an increasing proportion of Hawaii's high school seniors. 

Post-Graduation Plans — Data on this important aspect are available since 
1952 due to the efforts of the Joint Committee on Guidance and Employment of Youth. 
Annually the Joint Committee has sponsored the administration of questionnaires to 
the State's high school seniors to ascertain their post-graduation plans. The 
annual reports of the Committee indicate a noticeable rise in the nvimbers and 
percentages of those who plan to continue their education after. graduation from 
high school (see Figure 3). 
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Table 4 



ESTIMATED HIGH SCHOOL SENIOR ENROLLMENTS IN HAWAII. BY COUNTY 

1962 to 1972 



Year 




County 




STATE* 


Hawaii 


Honolulu 


Kauai 


Maui 


1962** 


1,183 


7,194 


554 


900 


9,890 


1963 


1,141 


7,436 


508 


830 


9,945 


?.964 


1,134 


7,990 


488 


832 


10,451 


1965 


1,176 


8,702 


■ 572 


899 


11,352 


1966 


1,211 


8,631 


571 


864 


11,281 


1967 


1,194 


9,071 


. 535 


850 


11,632 


1968 


1,210 


9,444 


523 


881 


12,030 


1969 


1,238 


9,681 


562 


865 


12,316 


1970 


1,164 


10,567 


593 


855 


13,112 


1971 


1,211 


11,036 


538 


836 


13,536 


1972 


1,243 


11,595 


541 


837 


14,119 



Source: U, S. Office of Education, The University of 

Hawaii and Higher Education in Hawaii (Report of 
a Survey), by S. V. Heurtorana, Ernest V. Hollis, 
and Staff Members of the Division of Higher 
Education (Honolulu: Department of Budget and 

Review, November 1962), pp. 31-32, 281. 

* The State total was computed se^rately and may not 
be equal to the sum of the earlier four coliimns. 

** The actual enrollment for the State in 1962 was 

9,969; 8,162 were in public and 1,807 were in private 
schools (Hawaii, Department of Education, Research 
and Statistics Biranch, Statistics on Pupil Membership , 
Circular No. 6 (April 1962), pp. 8 and 19. (Mimeographed. ) 
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Source: Joint Committee on Guidance 

Employment of Youth/ Annual 







Figure 3 vividly portrays how the educational aspirations of Hawaii's high 
school graduates have risen# particularly during the last five years. In 1963, 

68 per cent of all graduates es^ected to continue their schooling; in 1958, this 
proportion was 59 per cent; in 1952, 49 per cent. The proportion of seniors who 
planned to go to work immediately after graduation declined from 46 per cent in 
1952 to only 17 per cent in 1963. The number and proportion of students who 
anticipate going into the military declined rather sharply during the last three 
years although there are rather striking differences among the counties. 

h further exploration of the plans of students who. intended to continue their 
education beyond high school indicates that in 1963 half of these students plan to 
attend a four-year college; this is quite a decrease from the proportion who 
intended to do so in 1957 (s.©e Table 5). From 1959 to 1961 the proportion 
planning to attend junior colleges declined from 8 to 4 per cent due probably to 
the development of Church College and Chcuninade College as four-year institutions; 
during the last two years this percentage remained at 5. During the last six years 
approximately one— third of the seniors vho had educational plans chose to attend 
business, technical# nursing, or other specialized schools. 
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Table 5 

POST-HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATIONAL PLANS 
OF HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS# BY 
TYPES OP INSTITUTIONS 
1957 to 1963 



POST-HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATIONAL PLANS 



Year 





Pour-Year 

Colleges 


Junior 

Colleges 


Business, 
Technical , 
and Nursing 
Schools 


Other 

Schools 

or 

Not Decided 


Total 


No. 


Per 

Cent 


No. 


Per 

Cent 


No. 


Per 

Cent 


No. 


Per 

Cent 


1957 


2,339 


69 


283 


8 


787 


23 


7 


1* 


3,416 


1958 


2,460 


61 


268 


7 


1,271 


31 


30 


1 


4,019 


1959 


2,740 


62 


367 


8 


1,317 


30 


30 


1* 


4,454 


I960 


2,884 


58 


204 


4 


1,733 


35 


146 


3 


4,967 


1961 


3 #427 


55 


234 


4 


1,943 


33 


462 


8 


6,066 


1962 


3#550 


56 


328 


5 


2,074 


33 


367 


6 


6>319 


1963 


3 #365 


52 


350 


5 


2,094 


33 


.653 


10 


6,462 



Source: Joint Committee on Guidance and Employment of Youth, 

Annual Reports; and Hawaii, Department of Education, 
Research and Statistics Division. 

* Less than 0.5 per cent. 
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In November 1963/ the Community College Study Project prepared a special 
questionnaire which was administered to all high school seniors of the State to 
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this questionnaire is found in Chapter III of this report. It is of interest to 
note here, however, that of the more than 9,000 seniors who answered the question- 
naire, 6,049 or 65 per cent indicated that they had definite plans to continue 
their education immediately after graduation, 2,497 or 27 per cent were uncertain 
about continuing their education, and only 779 or 8 per cent indicated that they 
"definitely do not plan to go to school next year." 

Post-Graduation Activities — A number of follow-up studies of high school 
seniors were conducted by the Joint Committee on Guidance and Employment of Youth 
and by the Department of Education, Research and Statistics Division. These 
studies of the classes of 1956, 1961, and 1962 reveal that: (a) there tends to be 

a slightly smaller pro^rtion of students in post- secondary education than that^ 
which had educational plans just before high school graduation; (b) there tends to 
be a smaller proportion employed than that which had employment plans; (c) there 
tends to be a slightly higher proportion in the military service than that which 
had military plans; and (d) there is a portion of graduates who are unemployed 

(see Table 6). . 

More detailed analyses of the Classes of 1961 and 1962 were conducted by the 
Department of Education. The post-graduation activities of high school. seniors 
were analyzed in terms of their standing in class, grouped in quintiles. Although 
standing in class may not be the best single criterion of academic ability, it, is 



nevertheless helpful to analyze post-graduation activities with this factor 



inasmuch as information on- this was available. 

Since the HEW report includes a detailed summary of the characteristics of 
the Class of 1961, this section discusses the educational activities of the three 
top quintiles in the Class of 1962. The data in Table 7 indicate that females 
were dominant in the top quintile, although males outnumbered females in the Class 
of 1962 by slightly more than one hundred. The proportion of males going to four- 
year colleges, however, exceeded that of females for the three quintiles, wil* the 
biggest difference being in the top quintile where 81 per cent of the males and 
71 per cent of the females went on to a four-year college. This tendency— fd? 
greater proportions of males than females in the three quintiles to continue their 
education — is also true for the two-year college and the service institution. The 
reverse is true for nursing schools, business schools, and special schools. 

In examining the total proportions of students who went on to school after 
graduation, it is to be ndted that 39 per cent of students in fhe top two-fifths 
of their graduating class did not go on to a four-year college; this proportion is 
similar to that for the Class of 1961. Close to tWee- fourths, close, to one-half 
and close to one-third of students in the ’.respective quintiles undeitooTc 
collegiate work. The proportion going to junior colleges ;had an inverse relation- 
ship to standing in class. Next in popularity to four-ye^r colleges which 
attracted 3,344 students were the special schools (including technical) which 
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** There are 3,068 students who are in the other quintiles and 590 who have not been ranked 
Some of these students attended post- secondary schools. 
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attracted 949 students# followed by business schools which attracted 554 students. 
Greater proportions of the second and third quintiles than of the first went to the 
latter two institutions. 

The proportion of students not continuing their education rises as standing in 
class gets lower; 14 per cent# 29 per cent# and 43 per cent of the three respective 
quintiles did not further their education after high school graduation. 

There are rather striking differences between the 1#492 private and the 7 #663 
public high school graduates. Higher proportions of private school graduates wept 
on to some post-secondary educational institution; males tended to continue their 
schooling and to attend four-year colleges in greater proportion than females in 
the top two quintiles. The proportion of public school females in the top 
quintile exceeded their counterparts in the private schools in going to a four-year 
college as well as in continuing their schooling after graduation. While slightly 
over 80 per cent of students in the three quintiles in the private schools continued 
their education after graduation, these proportions were 87, 68# and 52 per cent, 
respective y, for the public schools. The proportion of students going on to four- 
yecu: colleges showed a similar relationship between private and public schools. 

One may conclude that standing in class is more directly related to post-graduation 
educational plans for public school students than for private school students. It 
is difficult to explain this simply; probably this is due to basic differences in 
the academic range of students in both schools and to the influence of certain 
socioeconomic factors. 

Public Technical School Enrollmonts 

Inasmuch as oyer 90 per cent of the regular students who enroll in libwaii's 
public technical schools are high school graduates# the enrollment figures at 
these institutions reflect a demand for vocational and technical training on the 
post- secondary level. 

Total enrollment in Heiwaii's five public technical schools in Pall 1963 was 
1,808 as compared to the 1957 enrollment of 1,137; this represents an increase of 
59.0 per cent (see Table 8). It should be noted that the Pall 1963 enrollment may 
be lower than the full-time 1963-64 enrollment, for several sections are offered 
in certain courses (hotel# restaurant, and food trades; practical nursing) during 
the academic year. Of all the schools# Kapiolani# Hawaii# and Honolulu Technical 
Schools experienced the greatest percentage increases in enrollment. Both Kauai 
and Maui had smaller increases. 

The HEW report includes projections of enrollments in Hawaii's public 
technical schools until 1972-73. These projections# the report indicates, are 
conservative since they are based* on the premise that the technical schools will 
continue for the next decade as they have in the past to operate in the same 

2 

manner# to provide similar programs, and to offer the same level of services. 

In 1972-73, a projected State enrollment of 2,287 is expected# or an increase of 
26.5 per cent over the Fall 1963 enrollment. 





Table 8 



PUI-L-TIME STUDENT ENROLLMENTS IN HAWAII’S 
PUBLIC TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, BY SCHOOL 
1957 to 1962 



Technical 

School 






Years 






Pall 

1963* 


Per Cent 
Increase 


1957 


1958 


.1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


Honolulu 


431 


458 


482 


481 


522 


561 


613 


42.2 


Kapiolani 


192 


241 


284 


330 


380 


428 


512 


166.7 


Hawaii 


^166 


206 


239 


204 


263 


296 


309 


-86.1 


Kauai 


140 


193 


165 


142 


165 


147 


159 


13.6 ' 


Maui 


208 


218 


198 


200 


179 


203 


215 


3.4 


STATE 


1,137 


1,316 


1,368 


1,357 


1,509 


1,635 


1,808 


59.0 



Source: Compiled from data supplied by: Hawaii, Department of 

Education, Division of Vocational, Post-High and Adult 
Education, Technical Education Branch. 

* These enrollments differ slightly from those in Table 9; they 
were taken during different p(',riods. Furthermore, Fall 1963 
enrollments, especially for Kapiolani, are partial since several 
sections are offered in certain courses duj mg the year. 

Course Concentrations — There are 28 different course concentrations offered 
in Hawaii's public technical schools, 15 of vdiich can be taken only at one 
institution (see Table 9). The niinber of course concentrations varies in. each 
school: in Fall, 1963, Honolulu Technical School offered 19; Kapiolani, 8; Hawa5,i, 
11; and Kauai, 6. For the reader's convenience. Table 9 lists the course concen- 
trations in terms of arbitrarily-determined vocational areas. It should be noted 
that while the total student enrollment over the last four years has remained, 
somewhat constant, there is some variation in the enrollments in vocational areas. 
Note, for instance, the increase for the academic year in business education frcmi 
514 in 1960 to 570 in 1962, in electronics from 75 to 10.0, and the decrease in 
aircraft technology from 40 to 17. Among the specific course concentrations, \diich 
have recently experienced increases in student enrollments from 1960 to 1962 are: 
cosmetology, electronics, commercial baking, arid food service. Among those, 
experiencing decreases are the two courses in aircraft mechanics, hotel maid 
training and housekeeping, and power machine operation. Some of this decline may 
be due to the fa<?t that a. number of courses (food service, hotel maid training, 
and power machine operation) are offered under the Manpower Development Training 
program by the Division of Vocational, Post-High and Adult Education of the 
Department of Education; these trainees are not included under technical school 
enrollments. 
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Table 9 









O 

ERIC 



FULL-TIME STUDENT ENROLLMENTS IN HAWAII • S PUBLIC TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS, BY VOCATIONAL AREA AND COURSE CONCENTRATION* 

1960-61 through 1962-63 



Note : 



A number of courses are offered at only one of the public 
technical schools. These are designated ^s follows: 

^Honolulu Technical School 



^Kapiolani Technical School 
^Hawaii Technical School 



Vocational Area and 
Cox’rse Concentration 



AIRCRAFT TECHNOLOGY 

Aircraft Mechanics, Air Frame® 
Aircraft Mechanics, Power Plant® 
Sub-Total 



APPAREL TRADES 

Commercial Sewing 
Power Machine Operation, Garment** 
Sub^Total 

AUTOMOTI^ TECHNOLOGY 

Auto Body Repair and Painting 
Auto Mechanics 
Diesel Mechanics^ 

Sub— Total 

BUSINESS EWCATION 

BUILDING TRADES 

Carpentry, Cabinetmaking 
Drafting 

. , Engineering Aid Training® 

' ' ' Sub-Total 

COSJffiTOLOGY® 

EiiiCTRlciir 



ELECTRONICS 

' • Eledtronica® . _ 

... Radio and Television Servicing® 
Sub-Total 

HOTEL, RESTAURANT AND FOOD TRADES 
' - Commercial Baking® 

Cafeteria Management® 

Food Service 

Hotel Cooking; Culinary Arts, Chef 
Hotel Maid Training and Housekeeping 



storeroom Procedures and Food Cost 
, Contr;ol^ 

Sub-Total 



HACHl^ SHOP 



METAL TRADES 

Sheet Metal Trade 
Welding 
Sub-Total 





Years 




Pall 
1963 ... . 


1960-61 


1961-62 


1962-63 


18 


17 


9 


22 


22 


24 


8 


22 


40 


41 


17 , 


44 


63 


68 


69 


70 


65 


23 


40 


16 


128 


91 


109 


86 


57 


62 


50 


48 


159 


133 


159 


146 


21 


32 


26 


32 


237 


227 


235 


226 


514 


526 


570 


668 


76 


66 


76 


95 


98 


91 


98 


89 


22 . 


31 


26 


17 


196 


188 


200 


201 


24 


36 


47 


56 


53 


56 


57 


58 


41 


54 


66 


63 


34 


32 


34 


30 


75 


86 


100 


93 


18 


24 


34 


28 


13 


15 


18 


21 


80 


90 


106 


44** 


23 


23 


24 


23 


42 


12 


— — 




fyb 36 


34 

O 


43 


14** 


21 


16 


23 


9** 


233 


214 


248 


139 


66 


63 


69 


61 


52 


52 


58 


50 


109 


107 


97 


82 


161 


159 


155 


132 
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